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Miss Ipa C. BENDER, Supervisor of Primary Schools, Buffalo, 
N. Y.—Mr. Clean. Fellow Teachers: In a way I consider 
that this morning has been an arraignment of the work of the ele- 
mentary school. What was said by Professor Neilson* is nothing 
that should wait for the secondary school to establish: it is the 
work of the primary school to teach a child to speak within the 
compass of the relations that are familiar and natural to him then, 
and to speak clearly, acceptably. 

There is not only here but everywhere a feeling of discontent 
with reference to the output of the elementary school. I am not 
here to say just in,how great a degree this charge is well founded. 
. . - We have been in a certain way going around a triangle this 
morning. On its broad base rests the greatest engine of civili- 
zation, the elementary school of America. I suppose there are 
20,000,000 children that are to-day realizing good results or bad 
results there. You represent, halfway up this triangle perhaps one 
might say, a million children in America, in the secondary schools. 
And on the apex, is that very small proportion of people referred 
to by Professor Neilson, the college students, to whom we have 
come to look as the natural leaders of the others. 

This elementary school has duties to perform; and from what I 
gather this morning, it has failed in the performance of many of 
these. Ifa child is unable to read in the secondary school it is 
because he was not taught in the primary school to read. In prep- 
aration for this discussion I did not probe my own experience 
alone; I went to four or five of the teachers of the secondary schools 
in my state, men and women of judgment and power, and asked 
them, “What have you discovered, what has occasioned uneasiness, 
what has added to your task, that you think ought to have been 
better done in the primary school, in the elementary school?” 
Then I went to one of the largest manufacturing establishments in 


* The colleges have a right to expect that a candidate for admission should 
be able to speak with fair distinctness and accuracy of pronunciation, to ex- 
press his own ideas in grammatical sentences, and in language free from the 
jargon of the streets. . . . The pupil should have been taught to read. By 
this we mean not merely the putting together of symbols and sounds, but 
the training of the mind to concentrate upon the sense of what is written, 
and to refuse to pass on until the sense has been grasped; and we maintain 
that the college has a right to expect that what the student reads in school 
he shall be taught to understand. . . . The pupil should have been taught 
to write. If the training in speaking already discussed has been attended to, 
this, I think, is not so laborious a matter as it is sometimes considered. 


Buffalo, where 2300 or 2400 young people are employed, and I 
said to one superintendent of department after another, “What do 
you find in the people who come to you that seems to you to say 
inadequate preparation, improper preparation, need of change?”’ 
It is astonishing that all these people together said to me, either by 
letter or by word of mouth, just what we have heard this morning. 

To begin with, the people in the manufacturing establishments 
said these specific things: “We do a large part of our work by dic- 
tation through the phonograph, and yet we find among many of 
our young people that they cannot be set to work to dictate, be- 
cause they do not speak distinctly enough. We think that the com- 
mon school should.give better training of the organs of speech, that 
the sound shall go beyond the lips’, as was indicated by one of the 
speakers here this morning. “Another thing, we find that the qual- 
ity of voice is not what it should be. We need these things in our 
business. They have a commercial value. If you are really in 
earnest in seeking how the common school may be improved, judg- 
ing it from our point of view, then see to it that, from the first day 
a child enters the kindergarten, he shall say what he is asked to 
say clearly and distinctly, and with voice enough to be heard be- 
yond the first or second seat.’”’ And here I see no reason why what 
was suggested by Professor Neilson should not be quite within the 
compass of any elementary school,—the occasional assembly of two 
or three rooms together, and the exercise spoken, and spoken just 
as it ought to be, not with that absurd elocutionary effect that I 
think has been one of the occasions for a lack of attention on these 
points, but acceptably, so that the message of the little piece, even 
if it is only that long, shall go to the hearer. ‘That is the first point, 
the articulation and enunciation in ordinary speech, and the voice. 
The voice! Can we ever make a good American voice? I don’t 
see why we should not be able to, I am sure. 

The second point is reading. Said the manager of the same in- 
stitution, ““You would be surprised, Miss Bender, if you found how 
many times we have to send a letter, the answer to a piece of cor- 
respondence, back to the clerk who had this in charge, saying ‘You 
have omitted one-half of what that letter asks for’”. The reading 
of simple directions! 

. . . Reading, to me, should mean absolute mastery of a page 
of proper difficulty, — not merely a page drawn from the school 
reader or the school text, but a page of like grade selected from 
anywhere. A few days ago I was in Troy, speaking on a different 
question, and one of the wisest women in education in New York 
State said, “I am quite convinced that many of our young people 
leave the fourth and fifth grades without ever learning how to read”. 
I said, “It is impossible.”’ Then we followed up a few cases. Now, 
what could those little people read? They could read the vocabu- 
lary of the primer, or of the reading book; but take those things 
out of their connection and put them into view, and they had diff- 
culty in mastering the printed page. 


I cannot go into the discussion as to what is the proper method 
of teaching reading, —teaching the first steps. I venture this opin- 
ion, and then you can differ from me if you like, that a child never 
knows how to read until he knows the English alphabet from a to 
2,—Ccan Say it in order, can say a b ab, b a ba, b ¢ be, bt bi, b o bo, 
bu bu. In order to do that, whatever method is employed by the 
teacher, whether it is the word method or the phonic method, she 
must never lose sight of the fact that all these are but steps toward 
an end; and that end is the complete command of abc. 1 feel 
quite sure about that, because I have wandered all through the 
other fields, and I have come back to saying that in the beginning 
of the second year the first step of every second grade teacher in 
Buffalo shall be to have a child get up and recite his a b c’s, and 
write his a b c’s, and put together his a b c’s in proper combina- 
tions, and pronounce them, and pronounce them properly; and 
then, and not till then, shall we go on and have all these other 
things in regard to reading. (Applause.) 

Let me tell you another way in which I think the elementary 
school can serve you here. It is, first, in insisting that the child 
read what is right there, and not what he thinks is there. Someone 
said to-day that one great difficulty with the college boys was that 
they did not know the trouble that there was about their reading. 
I find that with the children. They will with sublime confidence, 
you know, begin a sentence and end it as they think it ought to be 
ended, and then pass on to the next. Someone has told the teacher 
that it is bad to interrupt children when they are reading; and so, 
the first thing you know, that child has slipped over a very bad 
mistake, and has never discovered it, and nobody else has ever dis- 
covered it. I say that this cry for accuracy that we have heard 
made here this morning in large part grows right out of first year 
work, where children are allowed to think they read when they do 
not read. Hence, both in direction and in question, a child should 
be held right straight to the thing that is in the sentence, and be 
made accurate from the very beginning, until he has formed the 
habit of accuracy. 

What we are talking about here is really mental habits, I think, 
don’t you? The professor in the Institute says, “I have got to take 
my submerged”—what is it? a tenth ?— “in the ocean of English, 
and I have got to get at them and stir them up and make them ac- 
curate’. Make them accurate! Why are they not accurate when 
they come? They should be accurate when they come; and if they 
are not, we must seek the fault and correct it in the school, in the 
elementary school, the people’s school, where we have the children 
of the people. You don’t get them in the high schools, —I should 
say perhaps 15 or 16 in a thousand are under your instruction; but 
we have them in our elementary schools. So I am going home with 
this to my people at home: Above all things see to it that a child 
reads exactly what is on that page,—that he masters that thing be- 
fore he goes on to something else. And may I interpolate here 


that I consider the mastery of the printed form to include not. 
merely the word, but the mark of punctuation? Mastery of the 
page includes mastery of the value of the marks of punctuation; 
and then there won’t be so much criticism, when the pupils come 
to you, that in the writing of their themes they do not understand 
how to punctuate. 

Therefore I say, even from the first grade, a child should 
learn that instrument of thought, —the sentence. Here is one 
source of inaccuracy originating in the primary grade: a teacher 
says, speaking of a primary lesson, “Read the first story.” The first 
story is not a story; it is merely a sentence, in a little story. I say 
there is no reason why the child from the very first, if he is to read 
that thing from the capital at the beginning‘to the mark at its close, 
should not be accustomed to hearing it called for under the term 
“sentence”. So you read the first sentence, and he gets to saying 
it. Thus, that very first sentence in the first grade can come to him 
in the common way of statement, but it may appeal to him as ques- 
tion, and it may arouse him just as much in his capacity for feel- 
ing as it stirs you to hear something that builds you up. . 

The higher office of reading, too, appreciation, I think can be 
taught. I think we ought to turn over to you children that are re- 
sponsive, that have some appreciation, some power of finding joy 
in allusion. May be it is all an illusion on my part. . . . In the 
elementary schools, that degree of appreciation that we have a right 
to expect is one in which the hearer takes the chief message 
of the piece, whatever it may be, and feels the power of that. I 
shall never forget so long as I live my father’s reading to me of 
Goethe’s Erl-King. There was very little comment, there was very 
little change in his voice between the description of the agonized 
child, the alluring voice in his ear, and the final great climax in 
those four words: das Kind war todt. Any of you who have ever 
heard Madame Schumann-Heinck sing that, for instance, can get 
the same effect. I think it is quite possible in the elementary school 
for young children to get that degree of responsiveness which will 
make them fit subjects for more refined work in the secondary 
school, and certainly in the college. I thank you very much. 
(Applause.) 


“The stress that has been laid by the last speaker upon accuracy is simply 
a more general term for the stress that some of the rest of us have tried to 
lay upon certain technical things in the teaching of English in particular. But 
one reflection I think comes from it all, which we may in a way console our- 
selves with; namely, that z¢ zs perfectly clear that the things that are demanded 
of us by the “outside world are things that ought to come from the co-operation 
of all the departments in the school and the college, and not from us, as English 
teachers, alone. Power of concentration; being sure that one knows what 
one is saying and what one is reading; severe accuracy in reporting what any 
one else says; in fact, paying attention to one’s business, —is no monopoly 
of the teacher of English in primary school, or high school, or college. All 
we have got to do is to realize our own share i in it, and to make other people 
so far as possible realize their share in it also.”? Prof. W. A. NeEILson, 
Harvard. 


